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With the Greys in France. An impression by a War Artist 


Vea Mutrie Kebuise ‘for a brief space the Scots Greys 


were remounted . . . many fine horses were roaming loose, some with wounds 


from shell splinter. The Greys were able to save many of them, and, while resting, 


the troopers gladly exchanged their Shermans for a four-footed mount . 


(Extract from Official Report, February 14th, 1945.) 
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A STUDY IN THE UNPREDICTABLE: AN INTERESTING COMPARISON BETWEEN MR. CHURCHILL LEAVING DOWNING ST. FOR 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO TENDER HIS RESIGNATION TO THE KING (RIGHT) AND THE FRONT PAGE OF OUR ISSUE 


OF MAY 19, SHOWING MR. CHURCHILL ACCLAIMED BY AN EXCITED, CHEERING CROWD IN WHITEHALL ON VE-DAY (INSET). 


k against Japan, and went on to express his profound gratitude to 
i i i he day after the Germans invaded Holland finish the wor . t t 
ay wen gen oa pth Ae sinister for 1902 days; now, in his own the British people for the unflinching, unswerving support which they hav giv ’ 
tg ong "aad om a charge which was placed upon me in darker times." me during my task."’ At the plenitude of high achievement a potent leader passes 
words, e as 
in his statement Mr. Churchill said he regretted that he had not been permitted to | from supreme authority 
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HE essence of the Industrial Revolution was 
not that it substituted a mechanical for a 
hand tool, but that it divorced man the employer 
from man the employed. It not only mechanised 
Industry but dehumanised it. At the time, this 
was regarded by the vast majority of enlightened 
and progressive persons as a good thing: it was a 
principal plank in the Liberal programme of those 
days. For the establishment of Jaissez-faire and 
laissez- passer in the economic sphere and the 
consequent removal of ancient 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


remains equally true whether Industry is to con- 
tinue to be run under a system of private enterprise 
or whether, as the dissatisfied forces of Labour and 
their representatives demand, under a system of 
centralised State ownership. For the latter by itself 
would merely transfer the direction of industrial 
Labour from the hands of the capitalist Director in 
his too often remote boardroom to those of the 
higher Civil Servant in his invariably remote White- 
hall office. Moreover, the latter would have behind 








very unpleasant would happen to them. And against 
that something, provided it was supported by the 
prevailing majority in Parliament (which, seeing 
that leaders of that majority would themselves be the 
executive controllers of Industry, it presumably 
would be), there would be no possible appeal. Englisb- 
men being Englishmen—in other words, a very stub- 
born and self-willed lot, especially where their sup- 
posed personal rights or grievances are in question—I 
do not see industrial Labour functioning very smoothly 
under such circumstances. I doubt 
whether it would function even 





paternalistic State restrictions on 
the free flow of goods and labour 
widened, it was held, the liberties 
of the ordinary man. It left him 
free to find his own level, and to 
the virile and sanguine mind of the 
early- or mid-nineteenth-century 
Briton there seemed no higher or 
nobler destiny. 

Unfortunately, it did not quite 
work out that way. Man was left 
free—completely free—to find his 
own level, yet all too frequently he 
found (and seemed unable to find 
any other) a lamentably low one. 
For instance, he often found him- 
self and his family in some damp, 
insanitary cellar for lack of other 
accommodation within his means, 
working under conditions which 
made physical and mental health 
impossible, and at other times 
starving on the streets for lack of 
any employment at all. He was 
at full legal liberty to better these 
conditions if he could; but, unless 
he could lawfully better them 
himself in the conditions of the 
open market, neither the State nor 
any other power would or could 
help him, however dire his strait. 
Other individuals were more for- 


as well as it does to-day. This 
is not an argument against Social- 
ism as such, which under happier 
conditions might, for all I know, 
work very well, but merely against 
the facile belief that Socialism by 
itself can cure the human malaise 
in modern Industry. No purely 
administrative machinery, however 
admirable on paper, can cure it. 
Only the human touch can do that. 

During the past five years we 
have witnessed one of the most 
remarkable transformations in 
British or, indeed, in the whole of 
human history. We have seen the 
conscripted youth of this country 
—a youth which had been brought 
up to regard patriotism as an 
absurdity, war as a crime, and 
military discipline as an archaic 
and stupid tyranny—going forward 
in proud and willing discipline 
and flawless martial skill and 
prowess to the liberation of 
Europe. Never in our history 
have we had such fleets—both 
sea and air—and such armies: so 








tunate under an untrammelled free 
system. By virtue of superior 
initiative or inherited privilege and 
possessions or good fortune or a 
talent for using their elbows, they 
did exceedingly well and enjoyed a 
measure of wealth, comfort, liberty 
and personal power probably never 
enjoyed by large numbers of private 
individuals in any other place or 
age in history. Whether this, as 
was confidently argued at the time, 
benefited their less fortunate or 
successful neighbours is now open 
to doubt. One thing at least is 
certain: the latter did not think 
it benefited them. 

Here, I believe, lies the crux of 
most of our present—and future— 
labour troubles. After four or five 
generations of industrial Jaissez- 
faire, increasingly tempered during 
the past seventy years by remedial 
socialistic or State legislation, 
Labour as such is suspicious and 











perfectly tempered, so ardent, 
so ordered, so deservedly success- 
ful. It has not been their num- 
bers that have enabled them to 
triumph over the martial and 


quality as fighters. To what are 
we to attribute this miracle— 
this astonishing transformation 
of the brave but “ browned-off,”’ 
bewildered, and ill-equipped, ill- 
trained ‘citizen soldiers’’ of the 
first year of the war into the 
victors of Alamein, Falaise and 
the Maas, and the fighters of the 
Burmese jungle? We cannot 
attribute the change merely to the 
compelling powers of military dis- 
cipline : for to do so would be to 
deny our own faith in liberty and 
to join in the slavish worship of 
absolute authority enjoyed by the 
Nazi and the Fascist. In any case, 
the legal power of military authority 
was just as strong in 1939 asin 1944: 
the effects, however, were not the 
same. It was not the sergeant- 
major’s bellow or the fear of the 








resentful of nearly all industrial 
leadership. It does not believe 
in the good will or honesty of its 


THE DEFENDANT IN ONE OF THE 


OF MARSHAL PETAIN IN COURT, 


GREATEST POLITICAL TRIALS IN HISTORY: FOUR STUDIES 


‘‘ glass-house ’’ that made the lads of 
the Parachute Regiments the men 
they are! It was not the thought 





industrial leaders, even where, 
as often happens, such good will and honesty exist. 
It believes that it is being consistently cheated 
except where its own corporate and, as often as 
not, bellicose action prohibits such cheating. It 
regards Capitalism as an evil and oppressive force, 
because under Jaissez-faire the capitalist deliberately 
elected to be regarded by his employees as a counting- 
machine instead of as a man. The advent of the 
Joint Stock Company and of large-scale financial 
rationalisation and cartelisation only aggravated and 
magnified this tendency. 

In my belief, the problems of modern Industry 
will never be solved until humanity has been restored 
to its proper place in the control of Industry. This 


him the full power and monopoly of the State, and, 
human nature being what it is, that power would be 
sure to be used against the employee in the event 
of any dispute between the latter and his new State 
employer. ‘‘ What happens about absenteeism in 
Russia ?"’ the men of a Unit of my acquaintance 
asked a Soviet lecturer. ‘‘ There is no absenteeism,”’ 
replied the puzzled Russian; but, on the question 
being pressed, he observed that in that hypothetical 
case any persistent wartime absentee would un- 
questionably be shot. I do not suppose that in the 
event of universal Socialism in Britain the State 
would shoot absentee employees, but I feel confident 
that if they persisted in their indiscipline something 


of the ship’s irons that carried 
the heroes of the little ships into the hell of St. Nazaire 
or the beaches of Walcheren! It was the power of 
leadership : the leadership that transformed the sus- 
picion and reluctance of 1939 into the flawless spirit, 
skill and determination of the years of victory. The 
same power might transform the spirit of our crafts- 
men and labourers in time of peace could it only be 
applied to Industry. And if we want to make our 
own dear land what we wish to see it, and play our 
rightful part in the world in peace as well as in war, 
we shall have, whether under the State or under 
private enterprise, to find the secret of such trans- 
forming leadership. On a later page I shall try to 
discuss in what that secret resides. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in fuiure, be given once 
@ month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in amy issue. 
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THE TRIAL OF Picts crarton PETAIN: VIEWS OF THE CROWDED COURTROOM. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN JHE PALAIS DE JUSTICE IN PARIS DURING THE OPENING STAGES OF THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL PETAIN. THE AGED MARSHAL IS SEATED 


TO 


HE trial of Marshal 
Pétain on charges of 
plotting against the internal 
security of France and of 
intelligence with the enemy 
opened in Paris on July 23. 
At the outset of the pro- 
ceedings, in a crowded court- 
room of the Palais de 
Justice, Pétain read a state- 
ment in which he said that 
the court did not represent 
the French people and that 
he would not answer any 
questions—a _ decision to 
which the aged Marshal 
clung stubbornly in the 
face of accusations hurled 
at him by the principal 
witnesses and questions by 
the presiding judge. The 
chief early witnesses were 
M. Paul Reynaud, Prime 
Minister of France in the 
spring of 1940, who flatly 
branded Pétain as a traitor ; 
M. Daladier, M. Reynaud’s 
predecessor, who accused 
Pétain of attempting to 
blacken the reputation of 
the Republic and of betray- 
ing his obligations as a 
Frenchman ; and M. Lebrun, 
President of the Republic 
until July 1940, who, over- 
come by emotion, com- 
mented on Pétain: “ To 
have risen so high and 
fallen so low—what a dread 
ful and diabolical fate." 


THE RIGHT OF 


A VIEW OF THE COURTROOM DURING 


M. REYNAUD (CENTRE, BACK TO CAMERA) 


AND BEHIND M. PAUL REYNAUD, WHO IS ON HIS FEET, GESTURING 





THE SECOND DAY OF THE 


IS CONTINUING HIS EVIDENCE, 


AS HE GIVES 
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TRIAL, RESUMED AFTER 
DURING 


EVIDENCE ACCUSING PETAIN OF TREACHERY. 
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UNRULY OPENING SCENES HAD LED TO ITS ADJOURNMENT 
WHICH HE FLATLY BRANDED PETAIN AS A_ TRAITOR 
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FOUR LEADING MINISTERS IN MR. ATTLEE’S NEW LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 
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\ THE RT. HON. BRNEST BEVIN, 


ee oes 


THE RT. HON. HERBERT MORRISON, 


f Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. (Photo. : Karsh, of Ottawa.) 5 ( Lord President of the Council. (Photo. : Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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THB RT. HON. SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, ¢ THE RT. HON. HUGH DALTON 
President of the Board of Trade. (Photo. : Karsh, of Ottawa.) ) 


These four ieading Ministers in Mr. Attlee’s new Government all served in promi- country in 1942 became Minister of Aircraft Production. He is fifty-six years 
nent posts under Mr. Churchill during the Coalition, and all have long political of age.——Mr. Hugh Dalton, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, served 
records in the ranks of the Labour Party. Mr. Ernest Bevin, who now becomes Mr. Churchill's Coalition first as Minister of Economic Warfare and then as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, will be remembered as the forceful Minister President of the Board of Trade. He was chairman of the National Executive 
of Labour and National Service who, under Mr. Churchill, organised Britain's of the Labour Party in 1936-37. His age is fifty-eight.—-—-Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
man-power and woman-power for war. He is sixty-four years of age.——Sir now Lord President of the Council, will be remembered for his war services as 
Stafford Cripps, the new President of the Board of Trade, spent the first two Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security; and, previous to that, for his 
years of the war as Britain's Ambassador to Moscow, and on his return to this six years’ leadership of the London County Council. His age is fifty-seven 
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MR. C. R. ATTLEE: “IT WILL ENABLE US TO IMPLEMENT THE POLICY OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY.’’ 
| Palace, the King received Mr. 


At 7 p.m. on July 26, Mr. Winston Churchill, who had led Britain through five of | Attlee and invited him to form a new Government 

the most critical and trying years of her history, drove to Buckingham Palace and | Britain's new Premier, the Rt. Hon. Clement Richard Attlee, was born on January 3, 1883 

tendered to the King his resignation. By the early afternoon of that day, it had | Educated at Haileybury College and University College, Oxford, he has been a Socialist 
the General Election, all his life. He served throughout the first World War, in the South Lancashire Regiment 
and Tank Corps, retiring as Major in 1919. 


become clear that Labour had gained a sweeping victory in 
and Mr. Attlee’s immediate comment was: “It will enable us to implement the Mr. Attlee was Deputy Prime Minister in 
policy of the Socialist Party." Within a few minutes of Mr. Churchill leaving the Mr. Churchill's Coalition Government from 1942. 

(An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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HE books in 
the ‘‘ Britain 
in Pictures ’’ Series 
continue to malti- 
ply in numbers and 
expand in range. 
Series’ com- 






- ¢ x AUTHOR OF The 


VULLIAMY, 
“‘ ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS,” ONE OF THE prehensiveness 1s 


illustrated by a 


TWO BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Vulliamy, author, was born in 1886 
and is a Fellow of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute. He is the author of the 
brilliant “ Polderoy Papers” and “ Dr. 
Philligo,”” and the biographer of Mrs. 
Delaney, Mrs. Thrale, orge IlI., and 
James Boswell, among others. 


volume already 
published entitled 
“*The Story of 
Ireland,’”’ by Sean 
O’Faolain, which, 
_ in the British 
context, adds one more complication to Mr. de 
Valera’s theories about Republics which are not 
Republics and Kings who are not Kings; and 
volumes in preparation entitled ‘‘ English Cricket,” 
“ British Railways,’ and “ Insect Life in Britain.” 
“ Britain in Pictures’’ may, in the end, with the 
term ‘‘ British’’ used in the widest connotation, be 
held to justify volumes about anything on the earth, 
above the earth, or in 
the waters under the 
earth, in any part of 
the British Common- 
wealth. ‘‘ The British 
Stone Age in New 
Guinea’’ and 
‘‘ British Crocodiles ”’ 
may at last be reached. 


But what matter? 
The standard of the 
Series is being well 


maintained. The casual 
purchaser of any 
volume may at first be 
attracted by the wealth 
of charming and 
unexpected illustra- 
tions; any purchaser 
who,afterhaving 
looked at the illustra- 
tions, settles down to 
peruse thetexts will find 
that the authors have 
been well chosen and have almost invariably done their 
work conscientiously, and squeezed an enormous 
amount of elegance and information into the brief 
spaces at their command. 

Here are two new specimens. They have no obvious 
connection other than the merely local one. I sup- 
pose that a leisurely essayist, with plenty of time 
and space at his disposal, might read the books, put 
them aside, and then daydream himself into long 
musings as to the relations between Islands and 
Letter - Writing. What more natural, he would 
begin to think, than that men on islands, living 
solitary or with Fridays or Fridayesses, retired from 
the hum and bustle of cities, should prove to be the 
best and the most voluble of letter-writers, com- 
municating thoughts bred of loneliness and silence 


ORFORD, 


LAWRENCE, 





ST, HELIER, JERSEY; A WATER-COLOUR BY Jj. 


(By Courtesy of Thomas Agnew and Sons.) 


to abandoned friends on the mainland ? What more 
certain and agreed than that the falling-off in the 
quality of correspondence has been chiefly due to 
the increase in the ease of communications, the speed 
of physical movement, the telegraph, the telephone, 


* “Islands Round Britain.” By R. M. Lockley 
* English Letter-Writers.” By C. EB. Vulliamy. (Britain in Pictures 
Series. Illustrated in Colour and Black and White. Collins; 4s. 6d. each ) 





HORACE WALPOLE, FOURTH "EARL OF 

1717-1797; A LITHOGRAPH 
¢ 

AFTER A DRAWING BY SIR THOMAS 


YOUNG, 


An appreciation of two books by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and the general rush and din of modern life? And 
who should be keeping up the old, long, and leisurely, 
and considering traditions more than the dwellers 
on the hundreds of islands sprinkled around our 
coasts from the Farnes to St. Kilda, from the Scillies 
to the Shetlands ? 

It seems logical: but it hasn’t worked out that 
way. Such of our isles as are suited for ruminative 
Crusoes (I don’t include such large and -overrun 
tracts as the Isles of Wight and Man) seem to be 
inhabited either by gulls or puffins, or by shepherds 
and fishermen and weavers, as disinclined as those 





SARAH JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 1660- 
1744; AN OIL PAINTING BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 


(By Courtesy of Lord Spencer.) 


(The three illustrations above are reproduced from “ English Letter-Writers” ; those below from“ Islands Round Britain“ ; bv Courtesy of the Publishers, Collins.) 


interesting birds towards correspondence through the 
post. Mr. Lockley, who writes the book about 
Islands, did once live on an island, farm the island, 
and produce an enchanting book about the island. 
But as he goes assiduously round our coasts, visiting 
the islands in turn, he finds very little literature to 
mention, still less letters. The scenes he describes 
are none the less attractive for that. Many of us, 
with Robinson Crusoe as a permanent background 
to our thoughts, have dreamed of retirement to an 
island: but it has been an island where the rocks 
and the grass and the sea-pinks have 
been shared, if shared, by rabbits 
rather than connoisseurs, by 16,000 
gannets rather than by 16,000 Horace 
Walpoles, or even two. His descriptions 
still tempt one to that, 
alas impossible, flight, 
for all the gales, and 
the long winters, and 
the monotony and 
uncertainty of food— 
though fish and chips, 
if obtainable, are by no 
means to be despised. 
Mr. Vulliamy’s essay 
is very well done. He 
is occasionally rather 
vitriolic ; as about 
Johnson, Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale, QueenVictoria, 
and Disraeli, whom he 
describes as ‘‘ Always 
a highly successful 
humbug.’ He omits a 
few of the best letter- 
writers: the 
Gray was amongst the 
most amusing if not 
the most voluminous. I remember the end of one 
of his letters to Walpole: ‘‘ P.S. : My duck has eat a 
frog ''—-a remark which bridges centuries and brings 
humours into contact. But he has covered a great 
deal of ground in his short space and is just and 
sympathetic to the classic letter-writers, Dorothy 
Osborne, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary Montagu, Chester- 
field, Walpole, Cowper, Lady Bessborough, Keats, 
and certain modern successors. 


er ier 
ALEXANDER POPE, 


PENCIL 
RICHARDSON. (By Gracious Permission 


Tworeflections 
occurred to me 4% 
after [had finished * 
his learned, lively, 
and slightly intoler- 
ant essay. The first 
was that few of our 
classic letter-writers 
have been profes- 
sional authors. Some 
people might jump 
to the conclusion 
that this implied 
that letter-writing 
was a special gift, not allied to that of literary 
creation. I don’t think that this is so. I have 
known authors of our own time who have written 
the most natural and enchanting letters, but not 
(except when on a boring wet holiday) very fre- 
quently or at great length. It isn’t that they can’t: 
it is because they want a change. To Dorothy 
Osborne or Horace Walpole or any poet of leisure, 
letter-writing was a delight; to a man making a 
living by the regular 
wielding of a pen it is a 
bore. Civil Servants do 
not take their holidays 
in Whitehall, painters 
do not take their holi- 
days  house-painting : 
the habitual writer sees 
so much of pen and ink 
and paper that he feels 
little inclined to sit 
down for an hour with 
the same implements 
and compose a work for 
a friend in the familiar 
medium. He is likelier 
to walk or talk, fish, 
play bridge, go racing, 
or sit outside a foreign 
café than to sharpen a 
quill and start com- 
municating his 
thoughts and observ- 
ations even to _ his 
dearest friends and nearest relatives. 

The other reflection is that we can never be quite 
sure. Lady Bessborough’s letters to Lord Granville 
Leveson-Gower, amongst the best of the kind we 
possess, did not come to light until she had been dead 
a hundred years. The contemporaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn, if they ever discussed the matter at all, 
probably said to each other: ‘“* Of course, we have no 
diarists nowadays.’ Even Walpole’s letters, written 
obviously with an eye to posthumous publication, 
have come to light only gradually and over a long 
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MR. R. M. LOCKLEY, AUTHOR OF “ ISLANDS 
ROUND BRITAIN,” ONE OF THE TWO 
BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Lockley, author, farmer, and orni- 

thologist, was born in 1903 and has 

written mostly of islands and birds. 

Among his best-known ks are “ Island 

Days,” “I Know an Island,” anc 
“‘ Shearwaters.”” 


1688-1744; A 


DRAWING BY JONATHAN 


of H.M. the King.) 





poet HOLY ISLAND; A WATER-COLOUR BY JOHN VARLEY, 1778-1842. 


(By Courtesy of the Walker Galleries, London.) 


period of years; and we know not what fron 
our own time may yet come to light, and be long 
held back either because of discretion or by accident 
Posterity, for all I know to the contrary, may yet 
cherish the pungent and charming Collected Letters 
of Lockley and Vulliamy. 

Not mine, at any rate. Should any interest at all per- 
sist, it will only be expressed in a bookseller’s catalogue 
entry: “ Postcard, initialled, from Squire: Very rare: 6d.’ 
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THE TWENTY-THREE WOMEN MEMBERS IN THE NEW 









MRS. L. MIDDLETON. LADY MEGAN LLOYD-GEORGE. ie DR. EDITH SUMMERSKILL. 
















Labour Member for Plymouth, Sutton. Liberal Member for Anglesey Labour Member for Fulham, W. 
Majority, 4679. rs Majority, 108:. rt Majority, 7521. 
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PARLIAMENT. 












MRS. J. L. ADAMSON. 
Labour Member for Bexley. 
Majority, 11,763. 
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MRS. J. MANN. 
Labour Member for Coatbridge. 
Majority, 6777. 
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MRS. L. MANNING. 
Labour Member for Epping. 
Majority, 987. 


MRS. C. M. SHAW. VISCOUNTESS DAVIDSON. 
Labour Memb for Kil & Conservative Member for Hemel 
Majority, 7537- Hempstead. Majority, 5110. 
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MISS M. HERBISON. MRS. M. W. NICHOL. 
Labour Member for Lanark, Northern. Labour Member fer Bradford, N. 
Majority, 9762. 








F the eighty-seven women 
candidates who stood for 
Parliament in the recent General 
Election, twenty-three have been 
elected—a record for any Parlia- 
ment—so far, and of the success- 
ful women candidates twenty-one 
are Socialist; one Conservative, 
Lady Davidson (Hemel Hemp- 
stead); and one Liberal, Lady 
Megan Lloyd-George (Anglesey). 
In both the last-named con- 
stituencies there has been no 
change, and the candidates are 
the same as in the last Parliament. 
That is true, too, of such members 


as Dr. Edith Summerskill (Lab., 
(Continued opposite. ; : . Sa 
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MRS. F. PATON. 
Labour Member for Rushcliffe. 
Majority, 6759. 





MRS. M. RIDEALGH. 
Labour Member for [ford, N. 
Majority, 0. 











Continued. | 

Fulham, West), vice-president of 
the Socialist Medical Association ; 
and Miss E. Wilkinson (Lab., 
Jarrow), a member of the National 
Executive of the Labour Party 
and Chairman in 1944. She was 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Home Security, in the Coalition 
Government, and was first re- 
turned for the Jarrow division in 
1935, having been Member for 
East Middlesbrough from 1924-31. 
Mrs. J. L. Adamson (Lab., 
Bexley) was M.P. for Dartford 
in the last Parliament, and is a 
member of the National Execu- 

tive of the Labour Party. 
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RESULTS AT A GLANCE: A DESCRIPTIVE MAP OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The sweeping victory of the Labour Party at the polls gives them the handsome 
majority of over 200 against any likely combination of the Opposition Parties, 
consisting of 198 Conservatives, 13 Liberal Nationals, 1 National and 1 Liberal. 
The new Socialist Government, under the leadership of Mr. Clement Attlee, totalled | 
415, including ten Liberals and various other sects. The Conservatives, who had 
a majority of 247 before the General Election, with a total list of supporters in the | 
House of 431, have almost entirely sacrificed it to their opponents. After the results | 


Map Copyright of “ 


were declared (apart from a few to be yet decided and four by-elections), Labour had 
gained 179 seats from the Conservatives and had not lost one single seat to them. 
The great slump occurred mainly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, in the industrial 
centres, in Birmingham, once proudly all-Blue, now all-Red except for three seats, 
and in London boroughs, where from St. Pancras eastwards to Romford, and south 
of the Thames from Battersea to Dartford, and Bexley, Labour returns a solid 
phalanx, unrelieved by a single Conservative seat. 


The Times.” 
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THE RISE OF THE LABOUR PARTY IN PARLIAMENT DURING FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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1945 
LABOUR 


MEMBE R_Siiité 
394 


N 1945 THE MEMBERSH/P OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
WAS INCREASED TO 640 


bour Party represented by two M.P.s in again sufficiently to place the Labour Party, for the second time, uneasily in the 
ae eae os Gictned Clie de td Unionist sani of 1nd, But the 1906 seat of Government. On both these occasions Labour was in office without power, 
election saw one of those sharp swings to the Left, such as the country has now having to rely on the Liberals for support. In 1931 the country turned to a system 
registered, the Liberals then being returned to power with the great majority of 356. of National Government, which only ended with the close of Mr. Churchill's Coalition 
Thence onward, the stream, with minor fluctuations, began to flow back toward the | in June this year. In the General Election just past, the Labour Party made its 
Right until, in the 1924 election, after a few months of the first Labour Government boldest bid for power, placing 604 candidates in the field. The result was an ag 
under Ramsay MacDonald, it swung even more sharply Right, the Conservatives whelming majority, putting Labour, for the first time in its history, in the seat o 
being returned with a majority of 211. Five years later, the stream swung back Government with the power to enforce its programme. 
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T the beginning of July, when I was 

in Germany, a distinguished soldier 
remarked to me that the most vital of all 
issues for the British people, for the Com- 
monwealth and for the Empire, the future 
of the armed forces, had scarcely been men- 
tioned by the representatives of any party 
during the election campaign and had cer- 
tainly not been discussed. It may be that 
this is to be taken as a good sign, by which 
I mean that there is a broad agreement between the 
parties on the subject and that it had been lifted out of 
the arena of party politics, as it is so desirable that it 
should be. Yet foreign policy, in which it is equally 
desirable that there should be continuity and in which 


H.M.S. “‘ DUKE OF YORK,” IN SYDNEY HARBOUR, ON HER WAY TO JOIN 
THE PACIFIC FLEET, WHICH AT PRESENT INCLUDES 

35,000-TONS SISTER-BATTLESHIPS ‘KING GEORGE V.”" AND 
A FORMIDABLE TRIO, WITH FIVE CARRIERS, FIVE CRUISERS AND TWELVE 


OF THE LATEST TYPES OF DESTROYERS. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
SAFEGUARDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


was, in brief, that we could do with a small professional 
army after the war against Japan on the conditions that 
the bulk of it was stationed, and maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency, in the Far East and Middle East, 
and that it was backed by a short-term national service 
army which would serve chiefly at home, but 
would also be available to garrison our zone 
of occupation in Germany. I came to the 
conclusion, “ not without a certain reluctance,” 
that there could be no adequate substitute 
for compulsory national service during the 
next generation. I did not, and do not now, 
profess that abandonment of national service 
would inevitably lead to disaster. That would 
depend upon the future spirit of the world. 
But I consider that, on the one hand, it 
would entail fearful risks and, on the other, 
that it would seriously lower the value of our 
moral stock in the outside world. I should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
correspondents who have addressed me on 
the subject. Where they disagreed with my 
arguments they did so in a helpful manner, 
but so far none has directly disagreed with 
the principle of national service. Now that a 
Government has taken office with immense 
public support behind it and the prospect of 
a long tenure, it may be expected that there 
will be a decision on the matter without avoid- 
able delay. 

In the article in question I made no 
mention of the proposed strength of what I 
called ‘‘ the professional foreign service army,” 
but I may now admit that I was thinking in 
terms of seven or eight divisions—that is, British 
divisions—without counting the Indian divisions 
which, it may be hoped, would also be avail- 
able in the Far East, Gurkha divisions, or any 
assistance which might be provided by the 
great Dominions outside their own territories. 
I consider that any strength greater than 
this would entail an intolerable burden finan- 
cially and would at the same time exile from 
their own country too large a proportion of 
fit young men. All divisions held in the 
Mediterranean area would be British. In the 
Far East, where the main stations would be 
either India or Ceylon—according to the desire 
of a self-governing India—and Malaya, India 
might consider it to her interest to contribute 
two or three divisions ; Nepal would probably 
contribute her excellent soldiers as_ before ; 
and the Dominions might assist with some 
garrisons, though they might consider that the 
maintenance of airborne troops in their own 


With the enviont of , aoe pottieye ” Dube fos ” in Pacific waters, three country would be equally valuable. I find 


out of four of the “ King 


George V.” and “ Howe,” all of 

addition, there are five of the latest types of aircraft-carriers, 
“Illustrious,” and “ Victorious,” as also “ Indefatigable”’ and 
With these are five cruisers, including “ Black Prince,” “ Swiftsu 
and “ Uganda,” 
since 1939. Our lower picture shows Rear-Admiral E 


from one cruiser to another. 


party strife would be equally deplorable, was mentioned 
with fair frequency, though not nearly as often as home 
affairs. There is still room for doubt whether an outline 
of defence policy is as well established as that of foreign 
policy and whether the leaders of the present and the 
late administration entered the election campaign with 
even a tacit agreement on the matter. Admittedly it is 
a more difficult problem than that of foreign policy. 
That, in its main lines, is simple enough: the closest pos- 
sible alliance with the United States and Russia on the 
highest plane and with France and China on the second. 
The complications—and they may be numerous and in- 
tricate—begin only when individual cases and details 
come into question. With defence, however, they begin 
at once with general principles. 

There is also a wide difference when it is a question 
of electoral appeal, when votes are asked for. In foreign 
policy there is no direct or obvious demand upon the 
electorate for sacrifices ; in fact, the electorate was asked, 
so far as it was asked at all, by all parties to assent to a 
policy, that of friendship and co-operation with the 
United States and Russia, which might be expected to 
lessen the prospect of further sacrifices and to provide 
security with an effort less painful than would have been 
made necessary by a policy of isolation. That is not the 
case with armament and defence. There sacrifices are 
demanded ; there they are inevitable, whatever the system 
adopted, It is true that foreign policy and defence are 
closely interlinked, and at some points become indivisible, 
but that does not alter the fact that in the former case the 
electorate was asked to agree to a line of conduct which 
was welcome to it, whereas in the second case it was not 
asked by any party to consider a subject which involves 
heavy burdens for it. It was assumed that the weight 
would be cheerfully borne until the end of the war with 
Japan, but there was no hint as to what might be required 
after that. We have seen enough of alternatives to 
democracy to wed us to it more firmly than ever, but 
few who reflect seriously about it will deny that it has 
one weakness, a readiness to discuss aspirations and 
benefits rather than obligations and responsibilities, 

A few weeks ago, in the issue of July 14, | wrote an 
article entitled “ Future of the British Army.” I need 
no excuse for returning to the sabject now, My argument 
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that my friend Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C., 


fo40. in who has worked on similar lines in his book 


« eormidable, " ** Defence is Our Business,” arrives at a total 
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and twelve of the latest destroyers. y = "hes been butt British Empire. The main difference is that 


. Brind, commanding ; 
the British Cruiser Squadron, being hoisted in a breeches buoy while transferring D¢ envisages a stronger regular force, a 


* B.E.F.,"" at home than I had considered. 
Brigadier Smyth is as convinced as I am 
that compulsory national service is desirable, but he 
appears to think that the country will not accept it, and 
he has not based 
his plan upon 
it. This, tomy 
mind, leaves 
one big hole in 
that plan. I 
do not see how 
under it we are 
to fulfil our 
task on the 
European Con- 
tinent without 
perilously de- 
nuding other 
stations. The 
memory of the 
period after the 
last war when 
we had little 
or nothing out- 
side the Army 
of the Rhine 
should serve as 
a warning, and 
there is reason 
to believe that 
we shall require 
forces of occu- 
pation in Ger- 
many on this 
occasion for a 
longer _ period 
than after the 
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airborne operations. It is obvious, however, 
that no nation will be able to afford to 
keep a force of transport aircraft standing 
by idle for the use of each airborne division, 
so there will have to be a careful organisa- 
tion of transport resources and a series of 
plans for assembling the necessary aircraft 
when a sudden move becomes necessary. 
And it must always be remembered that 
large-scale moves by air are impossible with- 
out command of the air. Without it the losses might 
be staggering once a state of war had occurred. 

In the case of the R.A.F., the distribution of strength 
would naturally be similar to that of the Army, except 
that a much greater proportion would be stationed in 
these islands. The next most important station or series 
of stations would be the Middle East—that is, Palestine 
and Egypt, and possibly former Italian territory in North 
Africa. The R.A.F. would be divided in the same way 
into professional long-term and national service elements. 


In flying service in the R.A.F. men grow too old to give 


their best more quickly than in the Army and very much 
sooner than in the Navy, so that there is always a tendency 
for such a service to become choked in the senior ranks 
with men not required to do operational flying and not 
wholly suitable for it for whom there are not enough jobs 
on the ground. From this point of view a large national 
service element which passed out into civil life would be 
an advantage, though the fifteen months which I put as 
the minimum period for the Army would not suffice for 
the making of a fighter pilot and a reasonable amount of 
value from him after he had been fully trained. I do not 
suppose that with the interest in flying which is so wide- 
spread in these days there is likely to be difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient recruits of a good type for the R.A.F., 
but I imagine that the service would be glad of the large 
reserve which it could obtain from a system of conscription. 

Where the Royal Navy is concerned, the normal station 
of the most powerful section of the Fleet would be the 
British Isles, but it might be necessary to shift the main 
base as circumstances demanded. The Navy differs from 
the other services in that it has not become notably more 
mobile strategically than it was in the last war. A surface 
fleet cannot be made airborne. The strategic position of 
its peacetime station or stations, therefore, requires to 
be even more carefully chosen than that of Army divisions, 
and very much more so than that of Air Force wings. If 
they are left too long in the wrong stations they may 
nevertheless have good prospects of reaching the right 
ones, but a fleet may have much more serious difficulty 
in doing so. The normal secondary stations would be, as 
before, the Mediterranean and the Far East, with Singa- 
pore the keystone in the latter case. I am not talking 
to-day in terms of armaments, but it is manifest that 
aircraft-carriers have increased in importance, and that 
they would be required especially at home and in the Far 
East. They would probably be desirable in the Mediter- 
ranean also, but economies must be made somewhere, and 
in this sea land-based aircraft would suffice for co-opera- 
tion and protection. 

In conclusion, I return once more to that vital question 
of national service. I have not space to go into the figures 
here, but I can say that it is not easy to see how we can 
meet all our obligations and responsibilities without it. 
There need be no absolute finality about the decision. 
It may be that in another generation developments of 
policy and opinion will have been such as to make the 
danger of war remote. If that were so there would be 
nothing to stop this country from revising its scheme of 
defence. At present, however, no one can risk a prophecy 
on this matter, and that will still be true after the war 
with Japan has come to an end. I consider that in the 
immediate future we shall require compulsory national 
service. I say that knowing that it will be expensive 
and that taxes, which I dislike as much as anyone else, 
will, if it is maintained, be prevented from falling as fast 





last war. He AN ADMIRAL MAKING A CALL IN MID-OCEAN: REAR-ADMIRAL FE. J. P. BRIND, COMMANDING THE 
rightly bases CRUISER SQUADRON IN THE PACIFIC FLEET, HOISTED BY A BREECHES BUOY IN MID-AIR WHILE BEING 


his calculations 
upon a_ large 
proportion of his divisions, one-half to one-third, being 
airborne. This involves only certain differences of equip- 
ment which are not very important. In New Guinea 
and recently in Burma ordinary infantry without any 
special technical training have been successfully used in 


TRANSFERRED 


FROM ONE WARSHIP TO ANOTHER. 


as they would otherwise. I am not reproaching those 
who disarmed this nation between the two wars, but I 
do ask them to reflect whether they were right and whether 
it would now be wise to repeat the process in view of 
future possibilities. 
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THE NEW PRIME MINISTER AT THE PALACE 


(ait . ~ : 
BRITAIN’S NEW PRIME MINISTER AT THE BERLIN CONFERENCE: MR. ATTLEE INSPECTING ee 
A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE SCOTS GUARDS AT HIS POTSDAM RESIDENCE. : MRS. ATTLEE, WITH HER TWO DAUGHTERS, WAVING AS THE 'PLANE WHICH 
THE PRIME MINISTER TO BERLIN TOOK OFF FROM THE BRITISH AIRPORT. 
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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE IN SESSION : PRESIDENT TRUMAN (LEFT), MR. ATTLEE : 
AND MR. BEVIN (CENTRE), AND GENERALISSIMO STALIN (STANDING, RIGHT). . . PRESIDENT TRUMAN (LEFT) GREETING MR. ATTLEE AT THE POTSDAM CONFERENC! 
; TABLE, WITH MR. BEVIN SEATED IN HIS PLACE AT THE TABLE. 


BRITAIN’S LABOUR PRIME MINISTER AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND MR. ATTLEE BEFORE THE LATTER LEFT FOR POTSDAM. 


ee 


Mr. Clement Richard Attlee, Britain's new Prime Minister, has succeeded Mr. Churchill at Potsdam. Within a short time of his arrival by air, the two ministers 
at the age of sixty-two, and his accession to this high office crowns a long and had made formal calls on President Truman and Mr. Byrnes and Generalissimo Stalin 
varied career devoted to political and social work. On being invited by the King and M. Molotov at their still secret places of residence, and a full meeting of the 
to form a new Government, Mr. Attlee made some key appointments and then left three heads of government was held later in the evening Mr. Churchill's wisdom 
for Berlin, accompanied by Mr. Bevin, the new Foreign Secretary, to resume work of associating Mr. Attlee with the work of the Conference from the start is now obvious 
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THE SKYSCRAPERS’ 
THE AIR: NEW YORK’S ‘PLANE CRASH. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, WITH AN ARROW INDICATING THE - 
7 APPROXIMATE POSITION OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH STOREY, WHERE THE BOMBER CRASHED. ~ 
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Blinded by fog and mist, and flying at a lower height than that prescribed by Army | 
regulations, Lieut.-Colonel flying a Mitchell bomber, crashed 
into the Empire State Building at its seventy-ninth storey, 915 ft. above street-level, 
at 9.49 a.m. on July 28. In the crash and fire that followed, thirteen people were 
killed and twenty-six others injured. Fires started by the exploding petrol swept 
down to the seventy-eighth storey and upwards through five of the twenty-four 
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IT IS THE TALLEST SKYSCRAPER IN THE WORLD. 
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“) THE GASH IN THE WALL OF THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH AND SEVENTY-NINTW FLOORS OF THI 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING CAUSED BY THE MITCHELL BOMBER. (Photograph by Radio.) 


still higher storeys. One of the most amazing escapes took place when wreckage of 
the ‘plane damaged the cables of two lifts, causing them to fall seventy-five storeys 
into the basement. One was empty, and two women in the other, though badly 
injured, were alive. Americans regard the accident as a pre-view of “ things jo 
come" should a third world war break out. ‘* The fact of the crash and flames leaves 
the city in a sober and thoughtful frame of mind,"’ said the “ Herald Tribune.”’ 
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NOT A DISPLAY OF TOYS: A SWARM OF MIGHTY FLYING FORTRESSES PARKED ON AN AIRFIELD IN EUROPE. 


The thirty-eighth anniversary arrangements of the United States Air Force on 
August | included massed flights of Flying Fortresses over London and principal 
cities on the Continent. Here is a different angle of view—a striking photograph 
showing a section of a swarm of hundreds of these mighty bombers parked wing-tip 


to wing-tip on an airfield near Munich, in the U.S, zone of occupation. Their 
bombing days in Europe are over, but they may yet fly in action formation over 
Tokyo, to prove to the Japanese that they are anything but the toys which this 
photograph makes them appear. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT ROMANCES OF AUCTION: A LONG-LOST 
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“A NIGHT AT THE OLD VAUXHALL GARDENS IN 1784”, BY THOMAS ROWLANI 


Not long ago, a Mr. E. A. Lawrence, calling at an antique dealer's shop in interesting, and he bought the drawing for £1. Taking it to Sir Alec Martin, of was 
Walthamstow in search of porcelain, found the drawing reproduced above, but Christie's, he was assured that it would attract much competition, and so 2600 
the glass over it was so dirty that he had to fetch an oil rag from his car before he was born one of the great romances of auction. Bidding at Christie's began at Row 
could examine it properly. A few rubbings showed that he had found something 200 guineas, which was immediately raised to 500 guineas. From then on there singi 
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OST ROWLANDSON, BOUGHT FOR &21, SOLD FOR 2,600 GUINEAS. 
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ROWLANDSON (1756-1827), LOST SINCE 1784 AND FOUND IN A VILLAGE SHOP. 


of was a duel between Mr. J. Ellis and Mr. Dawbarn, ending in Mr. Ellis’s victory at | drawing was identified by the engravings which R. Pollard and F. Jukes made of it 
2600 guineas. This superb drawing by that gifted genius in British art, Thomas at the time. Rowlandson lovers had been seeking this example of his work in 
Rowlandson, depicts Mrs. Weichsel, the mother of the more famous Mrs. Billington, vain since it was shown at the Royal Academy in 1784. Its history since 1784 
singing from a stage box to the promenading crowd in Vauxhall Gardens. The until recent days, as related, is wrapped in mystery. 
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MR. ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
The Lord Privy Seal in the new Government 
is Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who was a member 
of the Coalition Government in the early 
years as Minister without Portfolio, with 
responsibility for reconstruction policy. In 
the 1929 bour Government he was 
Minister of Health. He has succeeded 
Lord Beaverbrook. 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT 
THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY M. DALADIER. 


AT THE PETAIN TRIAL : 
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The sixth day of the trial of Marshal Pétain, completed as we 
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the French Coepation at the Armistice Commission from September 12, 
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South-East Asia, 
england by air recently from Potsdam, after taking 
discussions with President Truman, 
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ALDERMAN ALFRED DOBBS. 
Alderman Dobbs, J.P., of Leeds, who, 
only last Thursday, July 26, was 
elected M.P. for Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, was killed in a motor accident 
on the Great North Road at Don- 
caster on July 27. Mr. Dobbs, of the 
Boot and Shoe Operatives Union, 

won a 9885 may ponents 
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LADY OXFORD AND ASQUITH. 
The gifted Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith, died on July 28. She took 
no direct part in English politics, 
although as a political hostess— 
indeed as any hostess—she excelled. 
She was fearless, often recklessly 
sincere, always witty and shrewd, 
and endowed with generous impulses. 
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BLUM, 


TO-DAY. 
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MR, A, E, HEMMING, G.C, 
Awarded the G.C. for exceptional 
courage, . . Hemming, Leader, 
Civil Defence Rescue Service, Ber- 
mondsey, worked head downwards for 
three hours until a trapped man was 
released. Another G.C. (posthumous) 
for bravery in Italy has been awarded 
to Lieut. St. J. Young, Royal Tank Regt. 
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KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA: 
AND NURSE 


AT THE PETAIN TRIAL : 
DENT OF THE REPUBLIC, IN CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE. 


AT THE PETAIN TRIAL: 
PETIT, 


and a young woman, Mdlle. 
ostensibly for a number of collaborationist organisations, but who was, in fact, 
resistance. With three further witnesses, Major Jean Lostanau-Lacau, 


M. Edouard Herriot, to follow, the Prosecution hopes to conclude its 
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SIR WILLIAM JOWITT, K.C. 
The Lord Chancellor in the new Government 
is Sir William Jowitt, the distinguished 
lawyer. In the Coalition Government he 
was the First Minister of National Insurance. 
He joined the Labour Party in 1929, was 
Attorney-General in the second Labour 
Government, and first took office in the 

Coalition as Solicitor-General. 
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M. ALBERT LEBRUN, FORMER PRESI- 
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A MEMBER OF THE RESISTANCE 
MOVEMENT, GIVING EVIDENCE. 

Petit, who worked 
a member of the 


Mme. Alice Mandel, and 


THE CROWN PRINCE WITH HIS FATHER 
IN HYDE PARK RECENTLY. 


Her Majesty the Queen of Yugoslavia gave birth to a son on July 
lbs. We show.the young Crown Prince during his first outing in Hyde 


17 in London. The infant 
ark, with King 


in Air Force uniform, about to take a photograph of his son and heir. 
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GUNFIRE IN BERLIN BY THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 
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MASSED GUNS OF THE R.H.A. FIRING A SALVO IN THE CHARLOTTENBURGER CHAUSSEE. 


As Mr. Churchill on July 21 arrived in the Charlottenburger Chaussée for his memorable 
review of 10,000 men representing Britain's three fighting Services, including Canadians, 
smoke from the salute of seventeen guns of the 3rd Regiment of the Royal Horse 
Artillery curled round the base of Berlin's “ Victory Column."’ The great 50-yards- 
wide parkway which slashed through the Tiergarten, down which Hitler's legions used 
to stamp, rumbled to the passage of Cromwell tanks and self-propelled 25-pounders 


of the Seventh Armoured Division, the victorious ‘ Desert Rats,"" The marching 
section of the parade, after a naval detachment from H.M.S. “ Pembroke,"’ was led 
by the Ist Grenadier Guards, the Sth Queen's Royal Regiment, the Third Independent 
Company Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, 2nd Devonshire Regiment, the Canadian 
Berlin battalion and other units. Addressing the “‘ dear Desert Rats,"’ Mr. Churchill, 
who had a great reception, said it was “the hour | have lived for.” 
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THE PRINCIPAL AREAS OF DEVASTATION IN THE CITY 





THE FIRST PERMITTED AERIAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF LONDON’S IMMENSE DEVASTATED AREAS: 


Our aerial photograph renders practical proof of the tremendous damage {| a great area, whose bare spaces give some idea of the magnitude of destruc- 
wrought on a part of the City of London by German bombs. St. Paul's | tien. On the river side of the Cathedral, the ruined church of St. Nicholas’ 


Cathedral, which was itself damaged, stands out majestically in the heart of | Cole Abbey stands almost solitary between Queen Victoria Street and 
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OF LONDON CAUSED BY GERMAN AIR ATTACKS. 
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| ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL LARGELY ISOLATED BY HUGE RUINED SECTORS ON THREE SIDES. 


Cheapside. The area includes considerable sections of Cannon Street and Watling G.P.O. was badly damaged. A little nearer was Paternoster Row, the former 
Street. On the left of St. Paul's is another big ruined area between Ludgate Hill | publishers’ centre. Beyond Cheapside is a vast space bounded east and west 
and Newgate Street, where, in the latter, the Central Telegraph Office of the by Moorgate and Aldersgate Streets. 








This floating ice-cream parlour, a unit of the United States Navy, is officially listed as a floating 
ice-cream, cold storage, and ice plant. Of concrete construction, it is capable of making 10 gallons 
of ice-cream in seven minutes, storing four car-loads of meat at 12 degrees above zero, and 
carrying 500 tons of fresh vegetables, cheese and eggs. Ice-cream ships, and ice-cream plants 
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WORLD NEWS IN PICTURES: TOPICAL EVENTS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AT BREST: THE GENERAL ADDRESSING CROWDS IN A WAR- 
WRECKED STREET IN THE GREAT FRENCH PORT OF BRITTANY. 


General de Gaulle recently paid a visit to the great French port in Brittany, Brest, which suffered 
great damage during the fighting for its liberation. Not long after this visit comes news from Paris 
that the three-day debate in the Consultative Assembly on the General’s proposals for framing 
France’s new Constitution ended in an atmosphere of complete confusion, with a rejection by the 
Assembly of the Government’s Bill providing for a referendum on the constitutional issue. 
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THE ICE-CREAM SHIP: A_ U.S. REFRIGERATOR BARGE WH‘CH SERVES ICE-CREAM 


TO AMERICAN SAILORS ON SMALL SHIPS AND LANDING CRAFT. 


on bigger warships, are one of the most popular features of the U.S. Navy. 








A FAMILIAR SIGHT, BUT NOT IN THE PACIFIC THEATRE OF WAR: JAPANESE PRISONERS 
LINED UP FOR ROLL-CALL AT A P.O.W, CAMP, 


This photograph is unusual, not because the men are prisoners of war—we have seen many hundreds 

of thousands in the past-—but because they are Japanese prisoners of war, and there seems to be 

quite a number of them at this camp on Okinawa. As is well known, the Japanese rarely, very 

rarely, surrender, preferring death by fighting to the bitter end, or in many cases, suicide, to capture. 
Some of them, evidently, decided to live. 
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H.M.S. ‘ ATLANTIC ISLE’: THE NAMING CEREMONY AT THE ADMIRALTY’S COMMISSIONING 
OF THE LONELY ISLAND OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA AS A WEATHER AND RADIO STATION. 


The Admiralty announced on July 29 that Tristan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic, known as the 

world’s loneliest island, was commissioned eighteen months ago as H.M.S. “ Atlantic Isle,” and is 

now an important meteorological and radio station. Surg.-Lt.-Comdr. E. J. S. Woolley, R.N.V.R. who 

later became commanding officer, is seen reading the commissioning order on January 15, 1944, with 
a naval guard of honour and the West African surf-boat used for the naming ceremony. 





HOME COMFORTS IN A FLYING SHIP: THE LIVING-ROOM, ACCOMMODATING A COMPLETE SET 


OF ORDINARY FURNITURE, DEMONSTRATES THE SIZE OF THE SHIP. 


This interior view of the huge arin dont “Hawaii Mars,” which has been formally christened at the Glenn 
L. Martin seaplane base on Middle ar I ¢ D 

size, a group of models demonstrate how easily it can accommodate 2 cuu.>lete set of living-room furniture, 
comprising a settee for four, two easy chairs and various occasional tables. It is hoped that this flying-boat 


iver, near New York, shows the living-room, and to get an idea of its 


will be the prototype for a fleet of 500 similar ‘planes. 
yy , 
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GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR WITNESSING THE ATROCITIES OF GERMAN TORTURE CAMPS 


DURING THE SHOWING OF FILMS IN A NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


The showing of the official films of atrocities in the notorious German torture camps is not confined 


to compulsory attendances in German towns and villages. Our photograph was taken in the movie 
theatre of the Halloran General Hospital, New York, during the screening of these films before an 


audience of German prisoners of war, who, it is reported, did not like what they saw ! Many thousands 


of prisoners in America have seen, or will see, these films. 
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\. U.S. BATTLESHIPS ON THEIR WAY TO BOMBARD JAPANESE INSTALLATIONS. 
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WHITE FOAM SWIRLING ACROSS THE DECKS OF THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “NEW JERSEY '' ON HER WAY WITH A TASK FORCE TO BOMBARD JAPANESE TARGETS. 





‘WASHINGTON,’ “ NORTH CAROLINA," “ SOUTH DAKOTA" AND A CRUISER. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE U.S. CARRIER “ TICONDEROGA,” IN LINE ASTERN, ARE THE BATTLESHIPS 


Our photographs, taken in the Pacific during the period of naval bombardments of | The lower photograph was taken from the 27,000-ton fleet § aircraft-carrier 
Japanese installations, show U.S. battleships sailing in the execution of this task. “ Ticonderoga,’ which, hit by two Japanese suicide planes, is now back in service 
The top photograph, indicating the rough seas with which Allied warships have to Following her in line astern, and seen over some of her complement of 100 air 
cope in the assault on Japan, shows the 45,000-ton U.S.S. “ New Jersey,"’ one of craft parked on the aft section of her flight-deck, are the 35,000-ton battleships 
America’s latest battleships, of the “lowa” class, launched since Pearl Harbour. | ‘ Washington,” “ North Carolina" and “ South Dakota,” and a 10,000-ton cruiser. 
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F.-M. MONTGOMERY HONOURED. 


. 


MONTGOMERY SALUTING THE CROWD ON HIS ARRIVAL AT CHISWICK GREEN. 


MOBBED BY THE CROWD: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY WALKING FROM 
CHISWICK GREEN TO THE CHISWICK EMPIRE THROUGH CHEERING THRONGS. 


SIGNING THE REGISTER OF BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK: FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
USING A QUILL PEN TO WRITE HIS NAME. 


An_ enthusiastic seeptien was given to Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery by the people of 
Brentford and Chi k when he drove Veoh the streets to receive the —~ &, of the borough. 
He lived there as a boy. Cheering crowds lined his route all the way to Turnham Green, 

the Field-Marshal, descending from his open landau, inspected a guard of honour 

30th Battalion, The Middlesex Regiment. The presentation ceremony took place in 

where F.-M. Mon was received by a guard of honour formed 


British a : cager cu 8 = 
an antique ¢ ° n ac jon tgomery e on 
a new world and on the th things that would help: first, a good leavening of 
needed ; second, if we want peace we must understand and be 
maintain a strong and united Empire, for no tyrant can 

for freedom and justice, 





prepared for war; and, third, we must 
a strong British Empire, which stands 
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BRUSSELS HONOURS ITS LIBERATORS. 


The Guards Armoured Division, the liberators of Brussels, recently received from the Burgomaster 
plaques and standards recording the city’s thanksgiving. The ceremony owes its origin to the fact 
that on September 3, 1944, Brussels was freed by advanced elements of the Welsh Guards and the 
Household Cavalry which, early that morning, fought their way into the city, and liberated it by 
nightfall. From the top of the Palais de Justice a huge divisional flag bearing the “ Ever-open eye” 
was flanked by two Belgian flags, and as the column of Guardsmen came into view the crowds lining 
the steps of the and yy BHy- the windows of the buildings opposite broke into cheers. 
Following the mixed bands of the ts and Coldstream Guards came pipers in their kilts, and behind 
them were 3500 men of the Division, including contingents from the auxiliary units. At a later 
ceremony, in return for the honour accorded the Division, the Guards honoured city by presenting 
Brussel’s “ Manniken ” mascot with the first British suit of clothes for his already extensive wardrobe— 
the full uniform of a regimental sergeant-major of the Welsh Guards. 
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BRUSSELS HONOURS ITS LIBERATORS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GUARDS ARMOURED 
DIVISION MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY’S MAIN SQUARE. 


WATCHING THE MARCH PAST OF THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION IN BRUSSELS - 
(L. TOR.) CARDINAL VAN ROEY; PRINCE JEAN OF LUXEMBOURG; THE QUEEN MOTHER > 
THE BURGOMASTER OF BRUSSELS; AND SIR HUGHE KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF BRUSSELS FRESENTING STANDARDS TO THE GUARDS REGIMENTS 
WHICH FREED THE BELGIAN CAPITAL FROM THE GERMAN OPPRESSORS. 











A recently 


1945. 


ANNO DOMINI 


are being used in the repatriation of U.S. and Canadian troops 


published White Paper disclosed that between them the two liners transported 
1,243,538 passengers from the beginning of the war to the capitulation of Germany 


“Queen Mary ” 
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returning home 
and the 


Elizabeth " 





the world’s largest and fastest 
American soldiers 
Queen 


Both the “ 


“Queen Elizabeth " 


PASSENGERS ON BOARD THE LINER 
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liner—are part of a contingent of about 14,000 
after the end of the war in Europe. 


The passengers seen crowding the 
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OBJETS D’ART WITH A STORY: MASTERPIECES IN 








f Fic. I. A FRENCH FLINT-LOCK PISTOL (Cc. 1670), THE 

¥Y PROPERTY OF LOUIS XIV. PROBABLY PRESENTED BY 

THE CITY OF LILLE TO COMMEMORATE THE CONQUEST OF 
THE SPANISH NETHERLANDS (1667-68). 




















N July 20 the Wallace Collection reopened its doors and 
twelve of the twenty-two galleries at Hertford House 

are now open to the public—a very much higher proportion 
than any other of the National Museums has been able to 
manage at the date of writing. Hertford House did not escape 
the effects of the blitz, and the scars still show. No redecora- 
tion has yet been possible, but the splendour of the exhibits 
distracts the eye from any deficiencies. Many of the famous 
pictures are back on the walls, including Hals’s ‘ Laughing 
Cavalier," Titian’s ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ Reynolds's 
** Nelly O’Brien,” Gainsborough’s *‘ Mrs. Robinson (Perdita),”’ 
many fine Dutch paintings and the Collection's exquisite 
examples of the French eighteenth-century masters. For our 


illustrations, however, we have chosen objets d'art of another 
[Continued on right. 
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ANTOINE HOUDON (1740-1828)—SIGNED AND DATED 1782. 
MME. DE SERILLY IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN MAID OF 


FIG. 5. A BUST OF MADAME DE SERILLY BY JEAN- 
i HONOUR TO MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 

















FIG. 2. 


THE BELL 
ABBEY OF FAHAN, 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY WITH LATER ADDITIONS. 





OF ST. 
co. 


MURA—FROM THE 
DONEGAL. BRONZE OF 
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Continued.) 


kind—especially those illustrating French history and also 
reflecting on the origins of the Collection. 
(1818-1890), the natural son of the fourth Marquess of Hertford, 
was well known in Parisian Society and assisted his father to 
acquire in Paris a magnificent collection of the finest examples 
of painting, armour, furniture and bric-a-brac. 
inheritéd together with Hertford House; and in 
widow bequeathed the great collections to the Nation. 


might be expected, these 


examples of French art and craftsmanship,.and many of the 
pieces have curious and remarkable histories. 
St. Mura (Fig. 2), according to Irish legend, descended from 
heaven, its approach being announced to mortals by its loud 
It has no tongue, but the legend tells that, when 
the bell reached earth, the tongue detached itself and returned 


ringing. 


to the skies. 


its last hereditary keeper, 


—. 
A FIG. 6. AN IVORY PIQUE NECKLACE OF THE STYLE AND 
Sf PERIOD OF LOUIS XVI.—A PRESENT FROM MARIE- 
i ANTOINETTE TO HER INTIMATE FRIEND THE PRINCESSE 
} DE LAMBALLE, 





Sir Richard Wallace 


This he later 
1897 his 
As 
collections are especially rich in 


The Bell of 











It nn ge “ ee { FIG. 7. A SMALL BENITIER (HOLY-WATER FOUNT) OF 
Was puronates tor & Very Sman Sum irom SILVER, REPOUSSE, CHASED AND GILT. IT BELONGED 
a poor fisherman of Lisfannon, TO MARIE-ANTOINETTE, BUT IS OF EARLIER DATE 


Fahan, early in the nineteenth 
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(LouIs Xv). 











century. The flint-lock pistol 


on the barrel is an inscription in Latin, damascened in gold. 


(Fig. 1) is one of a pair which belonged to Louis XIV. of France. 





Among the fleur-de-lys 
The inscription on the two 
(Continued opposite. 
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FIG. Tf, AN INKSTAND OF GILT BRONZE, COMPLETELY COVERED 
DECORATION OF BRASS ON TORTOISE-SHELL, FORMERLY 
OF SURGEONS OF PARIS, DATED 1710. THE CENTRAL MOTTO READS 


THE PROPERTY 


WITH A MARQUETRY 
OF THE COLLEGE 
“ CONSILIOQUE MANUQUE.” 
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~ Fic. 12, THE TILSIT "’ TABLE, MADE OF WOOD LACQUERED GREEN AND GOLD BY g y ai 
Kk. PUBOIS (1737-1799), IT IS SAID THAT THE PEACE OF TiLsIT (1807) WAS SIGNED | 
ON THIS TABLE ON A RAFT ON THE RIVER NIEMEN ( 
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IN ‘THE WALLACE COLLECTION NOW BACK IN LONDON. 
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FIG. 4. A GUN WITH COMBINATION MATCH- AND WHEEL-LOCK. rs" 
OF THE FINEST SOUTH GERMAN WORKMANSHIP ABOUT 1620. 
§ TRADITIONALLY SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED TO KING LOUIS NIT 


OF FRANCE, 
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Continued. | 

his reign was the Massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's 
Eve, in 1572. The “ Tilsit’’ Table (Fig. 12) may have been made for 
Catherine II. of Russia, and was purchased in St. Petersburg in 
1866. It is said that, on this table, Napoleon I., Alexander I. of 
Russia and Frederick William III. of Prussia signed the treaty of 
Tilsit on a raft in the River Niemen. The beautiful South German 
gun (Fig. 4) belonged to King Louis XIII. (1601-43), who was a 
renowned marksman and practised shooting each day in a special 

shooting-gallery in the Louvre. 
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(Reproductions by Courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection.) 




















FIG. 3. THE “ QUEEN’S BUREAU ’—SATINWOOD AND 


¢ MARQUETRY. MADE BY JEAN-FRANCOIS RIESENER 
i (1735-1806) FOR QUEEN MARIE-ANTOINETTE’S USE. 

















FIG. 9. THE ‘“‘ AVIGNON” CLOCK. SCULPTURED BY BOIZOT 

AND PRESENTED BY AVIGNON IN 1771 TO ITS GOVERNUR, 

WHO RECEIVED THE CITY FROM THE POPE IN 1768 FOR 
LOUIS XV. 
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Continued. | 

pistols is not quite the same, but in either case celebrates the libera- 
tion of the Spanish Netherlands in 1667-68 by a French Army com- 
manded by Turenne and Louis XIV. in person. The ‘‘ Queen's 
Bureau "’ (Fig. 3) was specially made for the unhappy Queen Marie- 
Antoinette, and the gilt bronze plaque (attributed to the sculptor 
Clodion) depicts the ‘‘ Dedication of a Child to the God of Love.” 
Mme. de Sérilly (Fig. 5), said to have been a Maid of Honour to 
Marie-Antoinette, was a devoted friend of Mme. Elizabeth, sister 
of Louis XVI. During the French Revolution, in 1794, the Sérillys, 
with twenty-two others, were accused of plotting with Mme. Elizabeth 
to assist the King and were condemned to death. All were executed 
except Mme. de Sérilly, who escaped on the (unfounded) declaration 
of Mme. Elizabeth and Mme. de Montmorin that she was enceinte. 
The Princesse de Lamballe, the recipient of the ivory necklace 
(Fig. 6), was guillotined in the Revolution and her head, impaled 
on a staff, was thrust by the mob through the window of the > 
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FIG. 10. A BUST OF CHARLES IX. OF FRANCE—BY GERMAIN 
PILON (1535-1590). PILON EXECUTED A NUMBER OF BUSTS 












































room in which her friend, Marie-Antoinette was imprisoned \ OF HENRI II. AND HIS SONS, FRANCOIS II., CHARLES IX., 
Charles IX. of France (1560-1574) (Fig. 10) was much ; AND HENRI III. 
: ‘ * aren en etter rt tert rr tt te —— * 
P , under the domination of his mother, Catherine de Medici, 
FIG. ©. A HAND MIRROR OF SILVER, PIERCED ¢, and the Duc de Guise, and the outstanding event of ses ayo . , 
AND CHASED; ITALIAN, XVIITH. CENTURY. [Continued above. ee ill, ner 
SAID TO HAVE BELONGED TO MARIE-ANTOINETTE. ’ 
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| ‘A FIG. 13. AN INKSTAND OF APPLE GREEN AND WHITE S®VRES PORCELAIN, PRESENTED TO THE DAUPHINE ¥ FIG. 14. A COMMODE, VENEERED WITH EBONY AND DECORATED WITH 
. 7 
: y AFTERWARDS QUEEN) MARIE-ANTOINETTE ABOUT 1770 BY LOUIS XV., WHOSE PORTRAIT APPEARS ON THE CHINESE LACQUER AND GILT BRONZE MOUNTS BY V. MARCHAND 
j \ FRONT, IN THE STYLE OF A CAMEO. j MADE FOR QUEEN MARIE LESZCZYNSKA, WIFE OF LOUIS XV 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE SNAKE AS IT WALKS. 


LETTER from the Director of Missions in Matabeleland, South Africa, wonders if 

we could find ourselves able to publish a note digested to suit the inquiries of the 
Mission’s native students on the mechanism of a snake’s movement. An inquiry of the 
kind from South Africa is reasonable, yet unexpected ; reasonable, because it is a land of 
many snakes, poisonous and harmless; unexpected, because at Port Elizabeth are the 
Snake Park and the Snake Museum, directed by Mr. F. W. Fitz-Simmonds, which is known 
to all the world. There, an average of 1000 snakes a year, continually recruited, are kept 
for research in the serum antidotes for snake poison ; for exhibition to the public, and for 
free supply of specimens distributed to public schools. The Snake Park’s population is 
replenished from the mountains, the wooded hills, the bush veldt, the Karroo, the Kalahari 
Desert and Rhodesia by farmers and others who volunteer to supply uninjured snakes 
for cash. Strange as it may appear, many of the forthcoming snakes and adders are paid 
for at prices from half-a-crown a foot upwards. They come in boxes supplied to the licensed 
or more regular catchers, and are examined and measured before payment. 

Yet the request* for information about the snake’s 
mechanism is reasonable, because those who would avoid 
them, as well as those who catch them, may well ask to be 
told how they move. King Solomon himself confessed 
that the way of a serpent on a rock was toé wonderful for 
him. One answer might be that the snake travels on its 
feet ; but as the snake has no visible feet, the assertion 
has to be supported by adding that the snake substitutes 
for them the tips of its ribs. It walks on its ribs as if it 
had a couple of hundred or so pairs of feet : and a glance 
at a snake’s skeleton will confirm the abundance of the 
substitutes. We are indebted to Mr. T. H. Gillespie, 
Director of the Zoological Park, Edinburgh, for the 
correct anatomical explanation. 








The snake has a wonderfully flexible backbone, with : Wien were t ti rE Kk veg 
an immense number of separate bones or vertebrz, as ( CRRRK CAN , 


many as 300 in some species. They are united one to 
another on a ball-and-socket principle, permitting each 
bone or joint free play with its neighbour. (For example, 
a snake like a python can bend its body into a very close 
and tight curve.) To nearly every vertebra in the back- 
bone is attached a pair of ribs, and each pair is connected 
at the tips with one of the broad scales clothing the snake’s 
underside. The scales overlap, and soslip easily over any- 
thing in front, but their loose back edges grip against any 
roughness of the surface where the snake lies. By the 
grip they afford, the snake projects itself forward. Ona 
perfectly smooth surface, such as the polished granolithic 
pavement mentioned by our Matabeleland correspondent, 
the snake appears to be unable to make any headway at 
all. It has nothing for its scales to grip: though 
Mr. Gillespie notes that some snakes can get a certain 
purchase on a smooth surface by drawing upwards their 
underscales, so making the belly slightly concave and 
** holding ’’ by suction. 

How, then, in favourable conditions, does the snake 
move forward ? In two ways. If without haste, it glides 
along smoothly by the aid of powerful muscles which draw 
forward the points of some of its ribs alternately, first on 
one side or another. It rocks on them, if such a rapid, 
controlled movement may thus inadequately express the 
easy smoothness of its advance, as the snake seems to 
flow along. Mr. Gillespie describes it as one of the most 
beautiful and graceful movements in animal life. Its whole 
body follows the same line. There is no cutting of corners 
or dragging of part of the body sideways. If the snake 
decides to turn off at a right-angle, the whole of its length 
will continue in the same angular track. 

But if the snake is pursuing prey or hurrying out of 
danger, it travels in a different manner. It draws up its 
body in curves—curves lying flat on the ground. It gets 
off tht ground with its tail end and throws the greater 
part of its body forward in a straight line. Then, gripping 
the ground with its fore-part, the after-part is again 
drawn .up in flat curves and the movements swiftly 
repeated, Great speed is attained in this way. If the 
snake is travelling through grass or undergrowth, their 
stems give him even better hold than bare earth for 
propelling himself forward. He swims in similar fashion, 
the resistance of the water through which he “‘ bends ”’ his 
way affording the required purchase. The curves made 


THE SKELETON OF A SNAKE. 


side, never up and down, The snake never billows 
(like the waves of the sea); only in passing over some 
obstacle can it present the appearance of so doing. 
The common notion that it leaps at its e 
prey, or springs at an enemy, is equally 
untrue. What it does is to throw forward the 
fore-part of its body in attacking: but the 
greater part of its length always remains 
firmly on the ground. Otherwise, it would 
lose control of its aim in lunging or its power 
of recovery. Rarely is more than a third of 
the snake’s length removed from the ground 
when it lunges. The snake in a hurry is a 
sprinter of no mean order, Some can cover 
the ground as quickly as a rabbit can run ; 
and though without fins, can move faster 
than a fish canswim, There are some fifty 
species of sea-snakes, living chiefly in the 
Indian Ocean, and found as far south as 
Cape York and the Gulf of Carpentaria, in 
Australian waters. Some of the largest are as 
much as 7 ft. long; and their tails are 
flattened vertically to aid their swimming. 
The land snakes, which stalk their 
prey, move rapidly and stealthily towards it. As the snake draws near, watch- 
ing intently when it pauses, it draws up the coils of its body, while the neck assumes 
an S-shaped curve. If the prey seems unaware of the peril, another advance of 
the head and another drawing-up of the coils, the neck maintaining the S-shaped 
form best adapted for striking. When the moment comes, the snake remains 
momentarily tense and rigid, while making sure that its victim will not stir and 
the aim will not fail, and then its head shoots forward with open jaws. The blow 
itself is very heavy and the teeth take firm hold. Sometimes the victim's neck is dislocated ; 
and the constricting snakes, the boas and the pythons, as well as smaller snakes, fling their 
coils about the prey, not, as sometimes affirmed, to crush it, but merely to hold it tightly 
while dealing with it. BE. 8. Grew. 


OF PROGRESS, WITH A HINT 


SURFACE, AN ORDINARY SNAKE, 
LIZARDS, WALKS ENTIRELY BY THE AID OF ITS RIBS. 


STALKING 


ILLUSTRATED 





TERA 
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““ WHEN PROGRESSING ON A FIRM 
IN COMMON WITH THE LIMBLESS 





THE THREATENING CURVE OF A COBRA’S NECK AT THE MOMENT 
OF STRIKING, WHICH SERVES TO ILLUSTRATE THE S-SHAPE WHICH 
in this way of propulsion are always from side to THE FORE-PART OF A SNAKE'S BODY ASSUMES WHEN, HAVING 
STALKED ITS PREY, IT GETS READY TO ATTACK. THIS, HOWEVER, 
IS NOT THE COBRA’S WAY, WHICH IS NOT THAT OF THE SLOW, 
APPROACH. 





AN AUSTRALIAN PYTHON ON ROUGH GROUND, SHOWING THE HORIZONTAL METHOD 
OF THE S-CURVE NEAR THE HEAD. 


(The lower two photographs are reproduced oy courtesy of the London Zoo.) 
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THE HARVEST OF A FULL LIFE. 


T will be news to many a devoted Liberal to learn that both the father and the 
mother of Lord Samuel were strong Conservatives, and that the infant Samuel 
went to sleep nightly under a large portrait of Disraeli. The authority for this is 
none other than Lord Samuel himself, who gives it in the opening chapter of his 
““Memorrs”” (Cresset Press; 15s.), a very full account of a very full life. How he 
came to embrace Liberalism makes sympathetic reading, and from thence onward 
the author’s feeling for the under-dog—be it the toiling masses of the latter days 
of the Victorian era, or his co-religionists throughout the world—becomes increasingly 
manifest. The book covers something like three-quarters of a century, a long time 
to detail in the life of a man who has made his mark as statesman and philosopher, 
pioneer and administrator. But Lord Samuel tells his story well, so that attention 
seldom flags. Particularly interesting are his pen portraits of the men and women 
he has known, of those with whom he has worked and fought. Of Asquith he 
writes: “He was a man of too big a stature ever to seek personal credit by 
emphasising his own services and achievements.” Of 
Lloyd George he says: ‘‘ Quite sincere in his passion 
for social progress as an end, there was in him a 
train of, cynicism as to the means—and, indeed, towards 
life in general—which lessened the confidence he could 
command.” Yet’ he believes that among the leading 
politicians of our time, Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, 
“and only they,”’ possessed a touch of the quality that 
is called genius. Politics and Palestine occupy, naturally, 
the greater part of this valuable addition to the history 
of our time as seen through the eyes oi: an elder statesman. 
But the whole is enriched with a rare humanity and 
salted with anecdotes of the great, from Jowett and 
Gladstone to Einstein and Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw’s letter to Samuel on the thoughts that run 
through the mind when drowning threatens—inspired by 
the narrow escape of the then Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—is most readable. But practically all 
Shavian correspondence is, as is made clear in Holbrook 
Jackson’s ‘“‘ Bookman’s Ho.ipay” (Faber ; tos. 6d.), in 
which appear several quotations from Shaw. It is difficult 
to know where the holiday of the title comes in, for this 
very full, informative, and comprehensive anthology, 
designed to show what writers think of their predecessors, 
their contemporaries, and themselves, must have entailed 
a vast amount of reading and research. It is true the 
author says he began it as a recreation, but the use of 
the word “began” is significant. However, he has 
produced an entertaining bedside book, one also for 
odd moments. 

For example, it is interesting to compare the mercenary 
outlook. Lord Beaconsfield, in 1857, complained to his 
sister that ‘“‘ the literary market is very bad. Shilling 
romances, and other books as cheap . . . have quite 
knocked up the good old profession’’; Arnold Bennett 
noted in his journal for 1913 that his books brought him 
in {£6924 18s. 1d. and his plays £8524 19s. ; while Edward 
Thomas, two years later, was telling Gordon Bottomley, 
““It is a fine world and I wish I knew how to make 
£200 a year at it.” One of the most interesting sections 
gives writers’ comments on the work of their fellows. 
Emerson says Dickens “‘ has no insight into character.” 
George Moore thought Conrad “a completely worthless 
writer.” Arnold Bennett declared that Kipling was never 
great, and John Ruskin described ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss” as disgusting. 

Present-day playgoers will smile when they read what 
Carlyle thought of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera”’—‘‘a mere 
pouring of bilge-water and oil of vitriol on the deepest 
wounds of humanity.”” For Gay’s ballad opera found great 
favour when the Sadler’s Wells company took it on tour 
during the hectic days of the blitz, as is shown in “‘ OpERA 
in Enciisn” (Bodley Head ; 2s. 6d.), the introductory 
volume to a series of Sadler’s Wells Opera Books. Each of 
these will be devoted to one opera, its history, and the 
ideas which it suggests or with which it is connected. In 
this opening book an interesting analysis by Professor Dent 
deals with our failure to establish native opera in the 
past and the hopes for the future. Edwin Evans writes 
appreciatively of what Sadler’s Wells is, and Ninette 
de Valois describes the relation of ballet to opera. The 
first three operas in the series are Mozart's “‘ Cosi fan 
Tutti" (and all must enjoy Clemence Dane’s description 
of the plot of this work), Benjamin Britten’s ‘“ Peter 
Grimes"’ (containing, among other things, a delightful 
sketch of George Crabbe by E. M. Forster), and 
Puccini’s ‘‘ Madame Butterfly.” The second of 
these, as Edwin Evans points out in the intro- 
ductory volume, might well be called an 
East Anglian creation, for it is based on a 
libretto which Montagu Slater has derived 
from part of George Crabbe’s poem ‘ The 
Borough "'; and Crabbe was born at Alde- 
burgh, while Britten hails from Lowestoft. 
These little half-crown handbooks should 
find a ready market. 

Another informative series, this time 
with official cachet, deals with careers 
for men and women. Issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
the pamphlets give details about various 
professions and occupations, the places 
where such training can be obtained, and 
the opportunities for employment. 

One of the great saints of the little 
isles was Columba, prince and monk, who, 
desiring to settle in some spot from which his native Ireland could not be seen, 
sailed for Iona in May, A.D. 563. It was after him that g great Irish Public School 
was named. St. Columba’s, the Irish ‘‘ Winchester,” was founded in 1843 by William 
Sewell, whom Lionel James very rightly calls a forgotten genius in his book 
“Sewett or St. Cotumpa’s ano Rapiey” (Faber; 21s.). For it is exceedingly 
doubtful if many to-day remember this great figure of a century ago, the man who, 
next to Newman, was looked upon as the champion of the Oxford Movement, the 
founder not only of St. Columba’s, but also, four years later, of Radley. In 
Mr. James he finds a sympathetic advocate and admirer. Sewell was a great letter- 
writer, and in the voluminous correspondence of Mr. Gladstone there are twenty-six 
letters from him, written between the years 15j9 and 1547. W. R. Catveat. 
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Hlere’s a 10 h.p. quality saloon bristling with improvements ! 
For performance—quieter, more flexible power unit ; re-designed 
cylinder head giving extra power; improved gearbox and back 
axle; variable ratio Cam gear steering. For comfort — deeper 
seating with centre arm rest at rear; heavily sound-proofed body 
panels; flush-fitting sliding roof Available through Austin 
distributors and dealers to Ministry of War 
Transport licence holders. 
PRICE......€310 plus approx. £87 Purchase Tax. 


AUSTIN—you can depend on it! 


Also 8 h.p. 4 door sliding- 
head saloon, Price 4255, plus 
approx. £71 Purchase Tax. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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That 
scorched earth policy 


It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched / 


Earth idea long before it became a nuisance 


thing you see here. Being 
not only tube makers but 
to Hitler. For clearing away coarse grass, tube manipulators too this 
was child’s play to the 
Talbot-Stead Tube Co. 


but it meant another step for- 


bracken and many unpleasant disease- /; 
bringing insects there’s nothing like a 
four foot roaring flame from the / 
Hauck Flame Gun. 
paraffin the inventors called in steel ; 
tubes to produce the tortuous looking / 







To vaporize the / ward in scientific husbandrv. We, 
and our tubes, are always ready to 


burn up any new problem that you 


may present to us. ® 


An Advertisement published by Tube Investments Limited for 


the TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO. LTD. GREEN LANE - WALSALL 
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Steeling a march! Trust Gillette’s fine-tempered edge 
to get through where the going’s toughest. In Burma 
and the Far East, Gillette in battledress is smoothing the 
way —to that victory smile! Gillette in battledress, 


maybe — but Gillette true to form! 


Gillette in battledress 


“Standard” Gillette Blades (plain steel) 2d each, 
incluiling Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


If you can't aheays get them, remember they’re worth trying for ! Production still restricted. 
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THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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EXPLANATION: War conditions restrict the sale of Rose’s 
Lime Juice in Britain. But in many parts of the Empire 
distribution goes on. Here, you see how we spread the news 
in those great countries that make up the British Empire. 

* Here is an advertisement to be published in India. 
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So, 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


“Oh mali, that was fine 
display of flowers you made on 
luncheon table. All the sahibs 
are saying it is like Chelsea 
Flower Show, plus plethora 
of knobs.” 

““Humble though my station be, 
oh butler, I am no mean horti- 
culturist.”’ 

“True, oh mali, for to my 
certain knowledge you have 
not watered garden for three 
whole weeks. Nothing there 
but dust and lizards.” 

“* Nevertheless cantonment has more 








than one garden. Furthermore the 
Colonel Sahib is shortly going on 
leave. It may be he will remember 
me before he goes.” 

** Oh mali, here is long arm of 
coincidence. Last night the 
Colonel Sahib gave big party. 
I myself provided much Rose’s 
Lime Juice, lest there might 
be hangovers, with consequent 
retrospective lack of largesse.” 
“Butler, you have put the matter in 
a conch shell. We of the East may 
be inscrutable, but we sure do 
know our onions.” 


ROSE’ S—There is no substitute 
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WHITBREAD 


& Co. Lip. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout for 


1742 


centuries 
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Colour of things Ys come 


In che years before the war colour played an 
increasing part in men’s dress. Everything, from 
suitings to pyjamas, was to be had in a luxuriant 


variety of shades and patterns. 


War has put a 


brake on brightness— but peace will bring back 
with renewed intensity the desire for variety, 
and the skill to provide it. 


The Austin Reed service 


will be there 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
London Telephone : Regent 6789 

















HEARTS OF STEEL 


A battleship’s armour plate has to be 
tough to stand up to its job. But, 
like other parts of the ship, it has to 
be cut to exact shape, and holes have 
to be made in it to allow cables, con- 
nection pipes and so forth to pass 
through. Not so long ago this shaping 
and boring of armour plate took a 
great deal of time and might delay 
the commissioning of an urgently 
needed ship. It has been proved that 





cutting can be done in a fraction of 
the time by using an oxygen flame- 
cutter . . . and done without detri- 
ment to the toughness of the material. 
Steel of practically all types can be 
cut to the most intricate shapes by 
this method. Head Office or any of 
our branches will always be pleased 
to supply details of the latest develop 
ments in oxygen-cutting, welding and 
flame-hardening processes. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD., LONDON GID 
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Note these 
Faets 


NEURITIS has one 
| thing in common with | 
| Headache, Sleepless- 
| ness, Rheumatism, 
Toothache, 
| Colds and ’Flu: 


| like them, it is safely and also 
speedily relieved by two tablets 
of ‘Genasprin’. 


| 
| 
One cause of Neuritis is the ab- | 
normal stimulation of the nerves | 
by substances formed during im- | 
perfect metabolism. The sheath | 
4 | 


of the nerves becomes inflamed 
and irritated, and severe pain is 
the result. 

In cases of acute, long-standing 
Neuritis you should, of course, 


consult a doctor, but in the mean- |} 


time two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 


taken in a little water can be |ff 


relied on to reduce and even 
banish the pain. 

‘Genasprin’ is the absolutely 
pure, absolutely safe brand of | 
aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things for 
which it is no longer necessary to 


accept a substitute. Ask your | 


chemist for it; he has it in stock | 
— prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 


‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough 
a 


At any time of strainor pain | 
17 








Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good bakers everywhere. 


Enquiries to? 


MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX - GLASGOW. 













” SUPERLATIVE 
977 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


N NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW HOWEVER ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 


Also at 3/4, Regent Str WV 





“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of 1 
sondition or ip any unauthorised cover by way of Trade 
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The walls of 

our cities 

the walls of 

our homes 

the walls of 

our industry 

our prosperity 

our security 

the walls 

of our hopes— 

let us build 

with energy 

with enthusiasm 
with confidence— 
but never forgetting 
that peace 

has but begun. 

In the Far East 
our boys still fight. 
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BUILD the BROKEN 
WALLS 


They need 
munitions 

Ships, Food—AND 
our continuing 
support. 

Let us give these... 
And while 

they destroy 

the last enemy, 

we at home 

build again 

the broken walls, 
restore industry 
create the jobs 

tear down 

the black-out 

turn up 

the lights 

Work and SAVE— 
to prepare 

the Home of 
Freedom 

for their 

home coming. 


KEEP ON SAVING 


we've great things to do 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 





FOR BETTER SHAVES ! 
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Make Wright’s 


the ‘rule’ for the 


Toilet and Nursery. 
Kind to the 
tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS 


COALTAR '"%, 
SOAP = Wry: 


ONE TABLET im 
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VINEGARS 








Tarragon > 
Garlic fil 
Chili 





Elder 
eam Cider 
4 Eschalot 


ere, 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Male 


Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, Se. James Sa. London, 


Ga SSS 


namely, that it shall oot, without the written consent of the publisher frst given, be leat, 


of 1s. 6d., and that it shali oot be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of ww a qiutilated 
or affixed to or as part of any publication ~ advertising, bterary or piktofial Galles whalsoover 
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“Good Health” 


to all who made 


Victory possible ! 


How we wish 
we could offer them 


the drink whieh means 


Good Health: 








